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connections. The story in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo 388 ff., Miss Swindler believes, suggests a 
Cretan origin for the dolphin god who gave to 
Delphi its name. 

Smintheus. — Cretan origin is indicated for this 
cult by the tradition that anlyBoi wa s the Cretan word 
for 'mice' (recent investigators hold that -»6oi is not 
Indo-European) and by the relations between Crete 
and the cult localities, which were notably in Asia 
Minor. 

Amyklaios. — This title of Apollo is derived from 
a place name and it appears in localities in Crete or 
influenced therefrom. At Amyklai in Sparta Apollo 
displaced a non-Greek god Hyakinthos : this name, 
the nature of the cult of Apollo at Amyklai, and the 
representation of the god by a semi-aniconic image 
are taken as evidence that Apollo appropriated a 
Mycenaean (probably Cretan) cult. 

For several other cults such as are indicated by 
the titles Agyieus, Tarrhaios, etc., Cretan origin is 
also maintained. 

Chapter III discusses cathartic elements. Histor- 
ically rites of purification seem to have begun in 
Greece proper in the eighth century, and the cathar- 
tic ritual was particularly associated with chthonian 
powers : in connection with Olympians it showed it- 
self in the cults of Apollo, Zeus, and Dionysus. Crete 
and Delphi were important centers of purification, 
and Epimenides played a large part in the spread of 
these rites from Crete. The legend of Karmanor and 
the story of the founding of the Delphinion at Athens 
seem to give reason for believing that Crete was the 
place whence the cathartic ritual spread. 

Musical elements derived from Crete are discussed 
in Chapter IV. Devotion to music and dancing was 
traditional in the reputation of Crete: there is defin- 
ite evidence that the hyporcheme was native to the 
island and of great antiquity. This was one of the 
earliest musical forms taken over into the ritual of 
Apollo. The conclusion that the nome originated in 
Crete is an inference from the legend of Chryso- 
themis singing it at Delphi : that one division of the 
nome was called S/upaKos connects the nome with that 
oracle prior to Apollo's possession, and so perhaps 
with Crete. According to ancient tradition the 
paean came from Crete, and it seems to have become 
associated with the worship of Apollo at Amyklai, 
Delos and Delphi. 

A brief summary such as the above can indicate 
only vaguely the contents of this dissertation, and of 
course can give no intimation of the amount of 
material presented as evidence. The evidential mat- 
ter is often involved in traditions and the argument 
consists in large part of the accumulation of prob- 
abilities; this hazardous method Miss Swindler has 
used deftly and without claiming the certainty of 
mathematical proof. This is not the last word on 



the relations between Crete and the worship of 
Apollo, but it gathers together many pieces of evi- 
dence which in total have appreciable weight. The 
conclusions Miss Swindler has sought to establish 
will win varying degrees of approval with different 
readers — varying largely in accord with their opinions 
as to the evidential value of traditions — , but all will 
appreciate the careful and temperate mode of pre- 
senting the results of a careful investigation. 
Trinity College. LeRoy Carr Barret. 



Elements of Latin. By Barry C. Smith. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co. (1913). Pp. ix-i-352. 

Of the making of many books there is no end. 
This is also true of First Year Latin books. The 
book before us is very concise ; there is nothing 
superfluous in it, but it is equally true that there is 
nothing omitted that should be included. It follows 
Professor Bennett's idea of developing the forms 
logically and thoroughly before proceeding to the 
study of syntax, and this is done in an orderly and 
systematic way, as will be shown by the fact that 
the Third Declension comes as early as Lesson VII. 

With so many beginners' Latin books on the 
market, it is hard to introduce many new or original 
features; but the Word List for drill at the end of 
the book is one of these; and the arrangement — 
purely a typographical one — of the separate verb- 
forms and shorter sentences for translation in 
columns instead of in lines is admirable. In this 
way the pupils can follow the reciter more readily 
without losing themselves in a welter of type. In 
format the book is very well done, with a clear, open 
page, and plain attractive type with few notes in 
italics or smaller print. I could wish to see in the 
Vocabularies more suggestions as to English deri- 
vatives and a closer connection established throughout 
the book between English and Latin constructions. 
This is a part of our study of Latin that is too 
much neglected : English and Latin should be made 
to help each other. Personally I think it a mistake 
to give special meanings to the subjunctives in the 
paradigm, as Mr. Smith does. Students get an idea 
from this of a stereotyped translation for the 
subjunctive instead of learning that the translation 
of the subjunctive depends on the context. 

There seems to be a slight inconsistency in the 
statement about alterlus. Mr. Smith says of the 
nine pronominal adjectives that the genitive ends in 
ius, except that alter generally has alterlus in 
poetry; he then proceeds to decline it — correctly of 
course — as alterlus. There is no necessity for the 
statement about alterlus. But these are minor mat- 
ters. 

The book is remarkably free from errors. I have 
discovered not a single typographical error or false 
quantity, and this is rather rare in a first edition. 
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The book shows evidence of careful editing, and the 
publishers have done their work well. 

Francis H. Lee. 



Central High Scno 



Philadelphia. 



NOTE ON AENEID 2.86-87 

me 

pater primis hue misit ab annis. 

This passage is generally taken, together with 2.137- 
138, nee mihi iam patriam antiquam spes ulla videndi 
nee dulcis natos, to constitute one of the inconsist- 
encies of Vergil. The inconsistency arises from the 
traditional interpretation of primis ab annis 'as 
'from my earliest years', since to one of tender 
years the natos of 138 were an impossibility. But 
primis ab annis, interpreted as 'from my earliest 
years', is equally inconsistent with et nos aliquod 
nomenque decusque gessimus, a sentence uttered in 
the same breath. Now, Vergil was at least sane; 
and so, even though we may imagine him unable to 
hold the thread of his discourse through the fifty 
lines between 87 and 137, it is inconceivable that he 
should have been guilty of ridiculous inconsistency 
in two successive sentences. All inconsistency dis- 
appears if we interpret thus, primis ab annis (belli), 
'from the earliest years (of the war)', and make the 
passage refer to Sinon's continuous absence from 
home since the beginning of the campaign. For the 
omission of the modifying word belli, a word re- 
quired by the plain sense of the passage and by the 
necessary demands of consistency and intelligibility, 
compare Aeneid 1.345-346 primisque iugarat omini- 
bus; there the necessities of the case require- the 
supplying of nuptialibus with ominibus no more 
imperatively than belli is required with primis ab 
annis. 

B. W. Mitchell. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 



Among recent additions to the Lo'eb Classical 
Library three should be of special interest to our 
readers. Professor C. E. Bennett has translated the 
Odes and Epodes of Horace. Professor Rolfe has 
issued the first volume of his translation of Sueton- 
ius; this carries the reader through the Life of 
Caligula. The introductory matter in this volume is 
exceptionally full and good ; in most of the volumes 
of this Library the Introductions have been so meager 
as to be practically negligible. Professor Walter 
Miller, of the University of Missouri, has translated 
the De Officiis of Cicero. All three books have, 
rightly, been well received by the reviewers. In this 
Library, again, Ernest Cary has brought out the 
first of the nine volumes of his revision of H. B. 
Foster's translation of Dio Cassius's History of 
Rome. Less satisfactory is the volume containing 
Mr. Heseltine's translation of Petronius and Dr. 
Rouse's rendering of the Apocolocyntosis of Seneca. 

C.K. 



Dr. Guy Blandin Colburn of the University of 
Missouri calls our attention to the fact that in his 
Early Memories 184-186 Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
laments the liberty of election of studies that gave 
scope to his youthful inertia, and declares that of 
the so-called substitutes for the Classics which he 
took he has forgotten even the names. 



CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 

American Schoolmaster — Jan., The Social Argument for 
the Study of the Classics, O. O. Norris. 

Athenaeum — Feb. 14, Dramatic Gossip — Euripides' Trojan 
Women (Murray's trans.) at the People's Free Theatre; 
Feb. 21, Two Verse Translations of the Classics (Tay- 
lor's Odes of Horace and Way's Sophocles) ; Feb. 28, 
Dramatic Gossip — The Acharnians of Aristophanes at 
Oxford; March 7, Fine Arts — (Weller, Athens and its 
Monuments). 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art — March, De- 
partment of Classical Art, Accessions of 1913 (an im- 
portant article, well illustrated). 

Century — Feb., Growing Old Disgracefully (parody of 
Horace, Ode 15, Book 3), Louis Untermeyer. 

Dial — March 1, Latitude in Latin Pronunciation (editorial 
comment): Records of Ancient Greece, J. R. Smith. 

Educational Review — March, Greek at Princeton, A. F. West. 

Independent — Feb. 23, Three Prayers to Ceres, Freda Kirch- 
wey (a poem) ; March 2, Prehistoric Civilization. 

Nation (London) — Feb. 21, A Roman Decadent (Petronius); 
Feb. 28, The Great African (St. Augustine). 

Nation (New York) — March 19, The Spirit of Modern 
Greece (Manatt, Aegean Days). 

North American Review — March, The Sea in the Greek 
Poets, W. C. Greene (this essay won the Charles Old- 
ham Prize at Oxford, June 1913). 

Open Court — March, A Word about Greek Women, H. D. 
Jenkins. 

Outlook — Feb. 14, Old Rome; March 14, (Percy Gardner, 
Principles of Greek Art). 

Records of the Past — Jan.-Feb., Pompeii: The Aqueducts of 
Ancient Rome: Inscription Recording a Sea Fight in the 
Hellespont. 

Revue historique — March-April, Bulletin historique — Antiqui- 
tes latines, publications etrangeres, Ch.Lecrivain: 
Comptes-rendus critiques — -(Laqueur, . Polybius, Ch.Le- 
crivain). 

Saturday Review — Feb. 7, Socrates and a Minimum Wage, 
A. D. Godley: Alcestis (Verrall, Euripides the Ration- 
alist); Feb. 14, The Golden Bough Full Foliaged (Fra- 
zer, The Golden Bough, Pt. 7. Balder the Beautiful, 
etc.); Feb. 21, Sappho, A. C. Swinburne: One of the 
Great Books of the World (Holmes, Caesar De Bello 
Gallico). 

School Review — Feb., W. L. Westermann, The Story of the 
Ancient Nations (Ethel E. Beers). 

Scientific American Supplement — Feb. 28, The Arms of the 
Venus of Milo, the End of a Mystery (Aicard, Le 
Roman d'une statue); March 7, Greek Animal Draw- 
ings, the Studies of Morin-Jean, Alfred Emerson (ill.). 

Spectator — Feb. 7, Correspondence — Mr. Blakeney's Iliad; 
Feb. 28, Letters to the Editor — Cicero and the Deporta- 
tions, E. H. Blakeney: Books — The Letters of Erasmus 
(Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Rotterodami, ed. P. C. 
Allen, vol. 3). 

Times (London) Weekly Ed., Lit. Supplement — Feb. 6, A 
Naturalist on the Georgics (Royds, The Beasts, Birds, 
and Bees of Virgil). 

Times' (London) Educational Supplement — Feb. 4, Corre- 
spondence — The Retention of the Classics, A Reply to 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, A. C. Benson: The Value of 
Greek, A. Hassall: Classical Reading in Middle Life, 
G. H. Skipwith: Latin and Modern Usage, C. Exon: 
The Pronunciation of Latin, A. C. G. Hevgate: A 
Continental View, F. E. Freese; March 3, Correspon- 
dence — The Classics in Youth and Age, T. L. Papillon: 
Classical Reading in Middle Life, W. L. Paine: A 
Recreation and a Jov, "Tivoli": The Pronunciation of 
Latin, J. R. Blakiston: The Choice of Books — (C. Julii 
Caesaris Commentarii, ed. T. Rice Holmes). 



